THE  FIRST  BEGINNINGS   AND  THE  MIDDLE  AGES

dangerously vulnerable; the Germanics covet its lands because the Rhine
flows down towards them; England jealously watches diem because
Antwerp is so close to her own shores, and this meeting of conflicting
interests sets up dangerous eddies. In 1482 Marie of Burgundy died from
a fall while riding. She left a son (Philip the Fair) and a little two-year-old
daughter, Margaret of Austria; Louis XI succeeded in having this girl
betrothed to his son, the Dauphin Charles (later Charles VIII), and it was
agreed that she should receive as her dowry die Franche-Comte and
Artois. Here was a great triumph. Another bloodless victory: in 1480,
upon the death of King Rene and of his nephew Charles of Anjou, Maine
and Anjou had reverted to France. Louis XI was burying his rivals; that
was the surest way to dispose of them for ever. Thus 'did he gather in his
basket the fruits which had ripened in his garden'.

He died powerful and terrifying. The picture given by Commynes of
his last years has in die eyes of history coloured all his life. Hence our
portrait of him tends towards the lugubrious. The novelists have taken
delight in showing him in his casde at Plcssis-les-Tours, clad in coarse,
heavy clodi, surrounded by cross-bow men and archers, wearing a fur-
lined cap from which hung leaden medallions, while from die branches
of trees the corpses of those he had caused to be hanged swung to and
fro. 'King Louis's orchard.' He would go to visit die cages in which his
enemies wasted away, but he himself was caged, a prisoner of his fears.
Why so many suspicions? Did he suffer from remorse? He had squeezed
his people, but only die better to defend them. He had been harsh on the
feudal lords, but he had rearranged die pattern of France, He had had a
certain number of modern ideas, had wanted standardized weights and
measures, had advised the suppression of internal tolls, had established
postal relays every four leagues. He had encouraged trade and had even
desired that this occupation, as in England, should not be considered
beneath the nobility; in this he had failed through the pride of the
feudal lords. In brief, he had greatness of spirit and pettiness in his means.
* A base soul, unworthy of royalty', said Bossuet. This is not the impression
given by Commynes, who knew him better. 'Never did I sec him', he
said, 'when he was not preoccupied and worried', and he shows us die
King making work for himself when perchance he had none, and coursing
deer in all weathers only to come back worn out and always in. a rage
against someone. Such agitation is the sign of a troubled rather than a
low soul. And why should he not have been divided against himself,
this heir of knighdy kings whose quarrels with his father, and dien with